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AN EDITORIAL: Jewish Book Month 
and the JPS 


The enthusiasm with which the idea of a Jewish Book 
Month has been received in the United States and Canada, 
not to speak of other parts of the world, is heartening 
evidence that, in theory at least, Jews still think of them- 
selves as the “people of the Book.” The national office 

| of the Jewish Book Council, as well as the office of the 
Jewish Publication Society, are swamped with requests 
for literature and guidance for weeks before the date set 
for Book Month. Throughout the country, there are book 
exhibits, book reviews, sermons on literature, plays about 
books, and a host of other activities. 


No doubt all this activity is useful. One wonders, however, to what extent 
it leaves a permanent impression on the consciousness of those who take part 
in it. What verb do you, for example, use in connection with Book Month in 
your community? Do you observe it, celebrate it, participate in it, join it, or 
enjoy it? In other words, is it a Yom Tov, a ceremony, a public duty, a private 
obligation, a memorial of things past, or a pleasurable experience? Much of 
its effectiveness depends upon the view you take of it. It could be—and for 
some it certainly is—a reassertion of the age-old intellectual and spiritual con- 
nection between the Jewish people and Jewish books. For others it merely 
symbolizes the part which books in the past played in the preservation of the 
Jewish people. Still others, one ventures to suggest, ought to observe it as a 
series of fast days, to impress upon themselves the spiritual fasting which has 

mag characteristic of so many of our people, if not of themselves. 


For one of the major tragedies of contemporary Jewish life is lack of 


acquaintance with Jewish thought, the source and inspiration of Jewish life 
and idealism. True, we could certainly stand more Jewish fiction, more en- 
tertaining reading matter, more easy and popular presentations of the Jewish 
heme. Dullness is not a virtue; nor is the ponderous synonymous with the 
@rotowna On the other hand, the easy is not always the true, and some ideas 
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require concentration before they can be fully grasped. This is not an apology 
for tediousness, but rather a plea for the serious. An old Jewish folk-sayin 
has it that life is not a wedding feast. The easy, entertaining book needs 
Book Month to promote it; the serious discussion—that which describes Juda-= 
ism, analyzes the present status of Jewish life and seeks from the past guidance 
and encouragement for the future—needs the kind of Book Month observance 
which does not stop at speeches and displays, but which inspires to greater 
interest in the Jewish literary heritage and greater effort toward its interpreta- 
tion and absorption. 

All of this has a direct bearing on the work of the Jewish Publication 
Society. There is much in the JPS list which is easy, entertaining and even 
amusing. We leave this aspect of the JPS books out of consideration in con- 
nection with the current Book Month not because we disparage it, but be- f 
cause this is not the viewpoint from which the activity of the JPS should be i 
considered. Every effort is exerted to make the JPS books easy to read and | 
enjoyable, but truth and knowledge take precedence. The objective of = 
Society has ever been, not merely to transplant Jewish culture, but to rei 
terpret it. Its roots in the past must be laid bare; its continuity traced; its re- 
levance clarified. Even those among our contemporaries who concentrate on 
Jewish defense must realize that failure to clarify and reinterpret the ne 

spirit would be to undermine the 
entire position. Even more basic ig 








Prominent New York Minister 
Comments on Magnes Biography 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Minister 
Emeritus of the Community Church of 
New York, for decades an outstanding 
and universally admired figure in the 
spiritual and community life of that 
city, has sent us a note expressing his 
reactions to the new biography of Dr. 
Judah L. Magnes, written by Norman 
Bentwich, titled For Zion’s Sake: 

“This book saddens me, as_ there 
was much tragedy in Magnes’s life 
which he bore without complaint. But 
at bottom the book thrills me, as it 
renews and perpetuates the story of his 
dauntless courage in the face of over- 
whelming ill. 

“Magnes was at once a hero and a 
saint, and I have already read far 
enough in the biography to know how 
truly it measures up to the high stand- 
ard of the tale it tells.” 











the obvious fact that lack of self-r 
spect results in loss of respect by 
others. A minority culture must make 
special efforts to be known and under- 
stood by its adherents as well as re- 
spected by its neighbors. 
Consequently, the JPS feels that it 
is entitled to the lively interest and 
substantial aid of every intelligent 
member of the Jewish community. 
Every Jewish home should have a 
library of Jewish books, and in every 
family at least one member should 
be an active participant in and con- 
tributor to the Jewish Publication S 
ciety. We express the hope that as 
result of the Jewish Book Month cele- 
bration of this year, every recipient 
and reader of this JPS Bookmark will 
help us increase our membership. 


The enrollment form on Page 7 n@ 


prove useful in this effort. 
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Joseph Opatoshu-An Appreciation 


By Shmuel Niger 


Joseph Opatoshu (Opatovsky), short 
story writer and novelist in the Yid- 
dish language, died in New York of 
cerebral hemorrhage last Yom Kippur 
in his 68th year. 


Opatoshu had immigrated to the 
United States at the age of 21. He 
tried his hand at a number of occupa- 
tions, Hebrew teaching among them. 
At the same time he took evening 
courses at Cooper Union, from which, 
in 1941, he received a diploma in civil 
engineering. But it had become clear 
long before this that his real occupa- 


ion was literature. 
# His first story, dealing with Jewish 
life in Poland, was published in 1910 
and showed that he belonged to the 
school of realism. His first novelettes 
Qe with Jewish life in America 

ppeared three years later. Opatoshu 

oon earned a distinguished reputation 
@: both sides of the Atlantic. 


His historical novel, IN POLISH 
Woops, published in Yiddish in 1921, 
quickly translated into a number of 
languages, ultimately including Eng- 
lish (JPS, 1938), was the first ex- 
ample of Jewish historical fiction in 
the United States. It dealt with two 
aspects important in modern Jewish 
life and especially in 19th Cen‘ury 
Poland. On the one hand, it portrayed 
Hasidism in its period of decline; on 
the other, it dealt with the age of the 
Haskalah. Opatoshu treated Hasidism 
not in the apologetic-romantic manner 
of a Peretz, or Horodetsky, or Berdit- 

@u: nor in the one-sided, satirical 
ashion of the Maskilim who had pre- 
ceded them; his was the objective, his- 
torical approach. For Opatoshu was a 
lover and student of history, and he 
used his vast historical erudition con- 


@. Niger, renowned critic, essayist and editor 
sho has worked primarily in the Yiddish language, 


is president of the Congress for Jewish Culture. 


















Joseph Opatoshu 





stantly as background material for his 
short stories and novels. Outstanding 
examples of his method are the short 
story portraying a day in the life of 
the Jews of Regensburg in the 16th 
Century and the full-length novel 
about Rabbi Akiba, published in Eng- 
lish translation by the JPS (1952), 
under the title, THE LAST REVOLT. 
He loved to play upon contrasts of 
character, the earthy being set off by 
the spiritual, the carnal by the ideal- 


(Continued on Page 6) 





New Books for 1955 


You will soon be receiving the list 
of new books to be published in 1955. 
It is a varied and interesting list which 
includes additional books in the field 
of Americana in celebration of the 
Tercentenary. We hope that you will 
make your selection early this year. 
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The Land of the Book 


By Frederick Goldman 


HAT IS THE NATURE Of the passion for books one 
meets everywhere in Israel? How account for 
their profusion in the cities, the small towns, in the 
isolated kibbutzim, in the mountains and desert? 
There is no mistaking the devotion of the individual 
Israeli to literature. Long after other impressions have 
faded, and other remniscences palled, the recollection 
of so many wonderful disheveled bookshops, so many 
excellent communal and private libraries remains re- 
markable and exciting. Surely nowhere in the world is 
there a comparable concentration of volumes, in so 
many languages, on such a range of subjects. 


The phenomenon is composed of many parts. 


There are still most of the old settlers, the original 
Zionist immigration from Eastern and Central Europe. 
Years of serious preparation in the countries of their 
birth for their eventual lifetime adventure in Israel 
created the habit—and the need—for reading. They 
brought with them, too, the intellectual’s curiosity in 
a great range of subjects: history, belles lettres, poli- 
tics, art, philosophy, psychiatry, education. 


For Hitler’s refugees, books are a bond with their 
shattered homes and cultures. Once, the fabric of their 
lives included the Philharmonic, frequent visits to the 
great art museums, poetry readings, theatre evenings 
with Schiller, Moliere, Goethe and Shakespeare, the 
opera. All that remains now is literature, unaffected 
as ever by time or place or social upheaval. 


Since 1948, Israel’s population doubled as the evicted 
Jewish communities from North Africa and the Mid- 
dle East came home to Zion. Most of these arrivals 
have had no preparation for life in a modern civiliza- 
tion. Education, social conditioning, absorption of a 
new culture—and of course, the simple Aleph-Bet of 
the Hebrew language—these many pathways into their 
new life are all illuminated by books. Indeed, to this 
group, the printed word is more than a comfort, more 
than pleasure; books are indispensable. They are read, 
studied, handed around, hoarded, cherished. Somehow, 
they represent the magic touchstone to a happier, more 
secure future. 

Then, there is Israel’s Youth. Youth capitalized, 
for it is Israel’s greatest capital asset. Lean, brown, 
wiry, immensely confident of themselves and their 
destiny, whether they are sabras or Youth Aliyah- 


Mr. Goldman is a Philadelphia public relations counsel, recently returned 
from an extended stay in Israel and other countries abroad. 
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unique. Before food comes knowledge; his first at- 
tention is directed to intent perusal of his newspaper 
—a page-by-page, column-by-column study. 


This is symptomatic of Israel’s paradox: an intel- 
lectual peasantry. The Israeli farmer does an excellent 
job of sublimating his mental energies during the day 
on seeding, weeding, feeding, slop-carrying, having, 
spraying and the numerous, endless, numbing details 
of daily routine. He works communally, eats com- 
munally, attends endless community activities and 
committee meetings. But in the vortex of all the hub- 
bub there still exists the irreduceable, unchangeable 
unit—the individual. The more intelligent, the more 
educated and aware this individual is, the greater his 
need for the solace, the refreshment of solitude and 
silence, a chair, a lamp, a book. Even in the most dis- 
ciplined, doctrinaire kibbutz, where every member has 
gladly surrendered his personal acquisitive instincts 
to his community, this reservation is repeatedly noted: 
large private book collections, the one form of per- 
sonal possession they have simply been unable to do 
without. 


Thus, radical changes have transpired in our tradi- 
tional image of the learned Jew. No more is he the 
white-bearded sage in his book-lined study, supported 
and revered by a multitude of unlettered followers. 
The sage is today more than likely an active career 
official as well; the multitude about him is also in- 
telligent, well-read, informed. 


In one respect, though, there has been no change: 
the book-lined walls. In Israel, they are everywhere, 
a key to the national character. 





Amid the raw newness of the immigrant town of Hadar 
Joseph, in tin hut Number 3 of the town’s hastily-erected 
shuk, or market place, stands Henry Rostholder’s multi- 
lingual lending library and bookstore, providing a com- 
modity as necessary as household implements in the vibrant 


culture of Israel. Photo courtesy of United Israel Appeal 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


istic. Significantly, he dedicated his 
first historical novel to his “father, 
the cabalist,” and to his mother, “of 
the forests of Lipovic.” Many of his 
heroes appear to have been modeled 
either upon his father, who stemmed 
from a family of scholars and rabbis, 
or upon his mother, who had been 
reared in the peasant environment of 
the Polish forests. Indeed, his own 





Our readers write... 


Congratulations on No. 3. The JPS 
BOOKMARK makes members out of 
member-subscribers and reminds read- 
ers that JPS is one of the most im- 
portant lifebelts of America’s Jewry. 


MARTIN LEDERMAN 
New York City 


I hasten to advise you that I am well 
pleased with the JPS BOOKMARK. It is 
a valuable and useful contribution to 
Jewish periodical literature. I trust 
that you will continue to publish it in 
the years to come. 


Dr. MICHAEL ZARCHIN 
San Francisco, California 


May I commend you for the JPS 
BOOKMARK. For this service that you 
are rendering, your members should 
be grateful. 


RABBI MORRIS TELLER 
Chicago, IIl. 


I wish to add my congratulations 
on the make-up of the JPS BOOKMARK. 
I feel the information is valuable and 
will be appreciated by the member- 
ship. 

LOUIS ROSENSWEIG 
New York City 


origin, for he drew inspiration fro 
the woods around the Polish town o 
Mlava, where he was born, and from 
those centers of culture — Warsaw, 
Paris, New York — to which he was 
ever drawn and where he spent the 
better part of his life. 


creative powers displayed this val 


MEN AND BEASTS (Menchen un 
Chayyes) is the name of one of the 
score of books in which he collected 
his briefer writings. The title might 
well have stood at the head of the 
entire collection. For nearly all of 
Opatoshu’s stories derived from the 
eternal conflict within the human - ) 
as it tried to sublimate its animal i 
stincts — “the blood,” the Yetzer haRa 
— into the higher levels of conscience 
and intellect. His stories range fro 
the New York underworld, inching 
and race-riots, to those about rebbe§ 
and rabbis, intellectuals and the a) 
abled him to portray, not so much full 
character, as the twist of human reac- 
tion, the change of mood, the turn of 
attitude — to isolate, as it were, the 
revealing episode, to flash a single leaf 
from mankind’s calendar. Thus one 
saw the moment of intensest struggle, 
the bestial and the human wrangle 
for mastery. 












ually exalted. His artistic powers e 


Sensitive to the power of words, 
Opatoshu struggled all his life to re- 
fine Yiddish into a modern literary 
medium, to bring into Yiddish style 
the preciseness, terseness and inten- 
sity that would enable it to cope wit 
the demands of contemporary, i 
culture. He strengthened the Yiddis 
literary language as did few other 
masters of Yiddish prose. His death 
deprives Yiddish literature of one of 
its most productive, cultivated and re- 
fined artists. 


May his memory be for a blessing. 


~_ 
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Publication Committee Meets 





a 
¥ Zwerling Photo 
} Members of the Publication Committee, meeting in New York on October 31, planned 





ginning at upper left): Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld, Dr. Judah I. Goldin, Albert 
fordell, Harry Starr, Dr. A. Leo Levin, Rev. Dr. Felix A. Levy, Dr. Abraham J. 

Heschel, Dr. Joshua Bloch, Dr. Harry M. Orlinsky, Dr. Koppel S. Pinson, Dr. Shalom 

Spiegel, Rev. Dr. Samuel Schulman, JPS Executive Secretary Lesser Zussman, Vice- 

’ resident Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, President Edwin Wolf 2nd, Publication Committee 


q: projects for the coming months. Shown at the meeting (clockwise around table 


airman Judge Louis E. Levinthal, JPS Editor Dr. Solomon Grayzel, Bernard L. 

rankel, Harry Schneiderman, Rev. Dr. Bernard J. Bamberger, Rev. Dr. H. W. 

; ttelson, Dr. Leo L. Honor, Mrs. Max L. Margolis, Honorary President J. Solis-Cohen, 

] H @: Vice-President Sol Satinsky, David J. Galter, Rev. Dr. Abraham J. Feldman, Dr. 
Abraham A. Neuman, Dr. Eli Ginzberg, Robert D. Abrahams. 





Use this form to enroll a new member 


APPLICATION FOR ENROLLMENT 
The Jewish Publication Society of America 
t 222 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Society for the current year in the 
| category indicated below. My check for $................ is enclosed. 


ANNUAL MEMBER...... $5.00 (2 books)...... $11.25 (5 books ) 
LIBRARY MEMBER...... $22.50 (10 books ) 


’ & (Dues include 25c per book to cover costs of postage and handling. ) 


Send me a complete catalogue. 
} g 
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New Publications 


The spirit of adventure flows 
through the three books recently pub- 
lished by the Jewish Publication So- 
ciety. The characters involved—Solo- 
mon Nunes Carvalho, Judah L. Mag- 
nes. Rabbi Rosen and his wife—are all 
pioneers: they explore, build, settle. 

Solomon Nunes Carvalho, artist and 
author of INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE IN THE FAR WEST, accom- 
panied Colonel Fremont on his explo- 
ratory trip to then unknown West. His 
book, initially issued in 1856, when 
Colonel Fremont was at the height of 
his popularity, lay forgotten for al- 
most a century. Now it has been re- 
vived by the JPS with an informa- 
tive, biographical introduction on Car- 
valho by Dr. Bertram W. Korn. 

The builder was Judah L. Magnes, 
whose biography, For ZION’S SAKE, 
has been written with understanding 
and devotion by Norman Bentwich. 
Among his many activities in the 
United States, Dr. Magnes tried to 
unify New York Jewry by forming a 
“Kehillah.” In Israel, he was one of 
the pillars of the infant Hebrew Uni- 
versity—first as President, then as 
Chancellor. His death, in 1948, robbed 


both Israeli and American Jewry of 
an outstanding figure. 

With realism and sensitivity, Mar- 
garet Abram’s novel, AWAKENED, de- 
scribes the Rosens’ adventures in a 
small midwest town. After some min 
upheavals, they finally decide to sett 
and help fill the urgent spiritual needs 
of their community. In the process of 
settling, they also adapt themselv 
to, and become a part of, their & 
country. 

Publication of these three books h 
a special meaning in this tercentena 
year. Here is proof that the Jewish 
pioneering spirit is as strong as it was 
in the days of the first settlers. 
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